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'J HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRESIDENT, 



The Anniversary Meeting, November 30, 1638. 

Gentlemen, 

I cannot quit the Chair of the Royal Society, which I hate now 
occupied during a period of eight years, without availing myself of 
the opportunity which the customary proceedings of the Anniver- 
sary afford me, of expressing to you the grateful sense I entertain 
of the great honour conferred upon me, by being chosen to fill so 
distinguished an office, as likewise of the uniform kindness and 
support which I have always received from the Members of the 
Council and the Fellows of the Society generally, in the discharge 
of its various and important duties. 

A review of my conduct during the period of my Presidency, re- 
calls to my mind many occasions in which I am sensible that I have 
been more or less wanting in the very responsible trust confided to 
me, of watching over the interests of a Society most justly illustrious 
by the succession of great men who have been connected with it 
and by the great advances which nearly every department of science 
has received from those portions of their labours which are recorded 
in its Transactions ; for some of these deficiencies I am unfortunately 
enabled to refer to the severe and long continued visitations of disr 
a2 
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ease and infirmity under which I have laboured, an a very sufficient 
apology ; and I feel lew oppressed than I otherwise should have been, 
by my consciousness of many others, by 'my knowledge of the ac- 
tivity and zeal of the very able and efficient officers upon whom the 
temporary discharge of my duties devolved, and from the assurance 
which I felt, that the interests of the Society, when entrusted to 
their care, would sufFer.no detriment by my absence. 

Though justly proud of the distinction of presiding over the Royal 
Society, and most anxious to promote, to the utmost of my power, 
the great objects for which it was founded, I no sooner ascer- 
tained that circumstances would probably, for a time, interfere with 
my residence in London, during a considerable part of its An- 
nual Session, and prevent my receiving its Members in a manner 
compatible with my rank and position in this country, than I deter- 
mined to retire from an office whose duties I could no longer flatter 
myself as likely to be able fa) discbarge in a manner answerable to 
their expectations, or in accordance with my own feelings. Having 
come to this conclusion after the most anxious and painful consi- 
deration, I deemed it due to the Members of the Council, in the first 
instance, and next to the Fellows, to make it speedily and generally 
known, with the view of enabling them to look out for a proper per- 
son to fill a situation of such dignity in the scientific world, and 
whose occupation could notjail to be an object of honourable am- 
bition to men of the most eminent social rank, as well as of the most 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

I will not attempt to disguise from you, Gentlemen, the feelings of 
deep and poignant regret I experienced upon taking a step that 
would thus necessarily abridge the opportunities, which I had as 
much enjoyed as I had highly prized, of being brought officially 
into frequent and familiar contact with the most distinguished: 
philosophers of my own or,. other countries, and of employing 
whatever influence my station in society enabled me to exert in 
advocating the just claims and interests of men of science, in pro- 
moting the objects of their labours, in fostering and encouraging 
their mutual co-operation and intercourse, and in endeavouring to 
soothe the violence of personal or national jealousies, whenever they 
unfortunately existed, by bringing them together in social or other 
meetings where the discussion of topics of irritation could be either 
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suppressed or controlled, and where imaginary prejudices Would 
disappear under the softening operation of reciprocal knowledge aufl 
experience. But though deprived for a season, by my retirement, of 
some of the highest privileges I have hitherto exercised and enjoyed, 
yet I do not ahondon the hope of being still able to maintain and 
cultivate the very valuable and delightful friendships which I have 
thus fortunately for myself been enabled to forin during the period 
of nfy connection with you,' by seizing every oeoanqn' wJaoi pro 
seated -:to me, of appearing at the meetings of the Royri- Society, 
and by co-operating with its members, -to. the utmost extent <of my 
limited means, in furthering those objects that may be considered to 
be most important for the advancement of the interests of science. 

I am afraid however, Gentlemen, that I have already trespassed 
unreasonably Upon your time and attention in endeavouring to-ex- 
plain to you the motives of my conduct, and to express; though most 
inadequately, my grateful sense of the kindness which I have inva> 
riably experienced- from you. - 1 shall therefore now proceed to the 
more immediate subject of this Address; which is to notiee some of 
the most important Proceedings of the Society which have taken 
place during the last year. 

The Address voted to Her Majesty by -the President and Council 
of the Royal Society, on the Queen's accession to the throne, em- 
bodying likewise it petition to Her Majesty to become the Patron 
of the Society, and to continue to it the Grant of the Medals which 
had been instituted by King George the Fourth and regranted 
by William the Fourth, as well as the gracious reply of the Sove. 
reign, transmitted through the Secretary of ■ State for the Home 
Department, have been already communicated to you at one of the 
weekly meetings of the Society'. Oh the '20th of June last, the 
President and Council were summoned to attend at the Palace of 
St. James's to witness Her Majesty's signature in our Charter-Book 
as Patron of the Society. I availed myself of the occasion thus 
presented to me to address the Queen in your name, and to assure 
Her Majesty that we felt bound by the obligations of our Charter, 
as well as by the recollection of our foundation, to look up to the 
Sovereign of these realms as our Patron and protector: that we 
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moat gratefully acknowledged the assurances which Her Majesty 
hod conveyed to us through Her minister the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, of the continuance of the same support and 
favour as had been always accorded to us by the Sovereigns of 
this Kingdom, and likewise the signification of Her Majesty's in- 
tention of renewing the grant of the two Medals which had been in- 
stituted by one and confirmed by another of Her Majesty's royal 
uncles and predecessors, accompanied by Her gracious permission 
to propose such modification and amendments in the statutes which 
had been provided for their distribution, as would tend most effect- 
ually to promote the advancement of science, and would moat 
certainly accomplish the liberal and patriotic views and intentions 
of their Royal Founders. I further ventured to advert to the close 
connection which exists between the cultivation of Science and 
the Arts, and the progress and developement of the great elements 
of the prosperity and happiness of nations, and to express my 
earnest hope and prayer that the triumphs of the arts of peace and 
commerce, which had so signally marked the beginning of Her 
Majesty's reign, might be continued without intermission to its 
distant conclusion. 

The Queen having received the Address in the most gracious 
manner, was pleased to sign her august and royal name in our 
Charter-Book as Patron of the Royal Society : after which the 
officers and different members of the Council were presented by 
me to Her Majesty, and had the honour of kissing Her Majesty's 

The alterations in the laws for the distribution of the Royal Me- 
dals, which Her Majesty was graciously pleased to authorize and 
permit, have been made by a Committee of the Council appointed 
for that purpose, and have since received the especial sanction 
and approbation of Her Majesty. They are directed to be given 
hereafter to such papers, and to such papers only, as have been 
presented to the Society, er inserted in its Transactions, within 
three years of the date of the award ; and they are to be awarded 
to departments of science whose order of succession is defined by a 
cycle of three years, comprising in the first Astronomy and Physi- 
ology, in the second Phytic* and Geology, and in the third Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry. And it is further added and commanded, 
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that no departure from this order of succession shall be allowed, 
unless it shall appear that no memoir of sufficient merit to be en- 
titled to such an honour shall have been presented to the Society 
within the period afore-named ; in which case, and in which case 
only, it -hall be competent for the Council, with the approbation of 
Her Majesty, to award the Medal to one of those branches of sci- 
ence which are comprehended in the cycle of the preceding year. 

I trust, Gentlemen, that these laws for the distribution of the 
Royal Medals, if strictly adhered to, and judiciously administered, 
will be found to stimulate the exertions of men of science, by se- 
curing to their labours, when inserted in our Transactions, that cer- 
tain and periodical revision which they are naturally so anxious to 
obtain ; and by signalizing any remarkable investigation, or notable 
discovery, by the marked and prompt approbation of those persons 
in this country who are most likely to be able to judge of its value- 
It was partly for the furtherance of the same great object, which 
was proposed in framing the statutes for the award of the Royal 
Medals, so as to secure to each branch of science in succession its 
due amount of notice and encouragement, that the Council have 
determined to establish permanent Committees of Science. They 
are composed of a selection of those Fellows of the Society who 
are known to have devoted their attention, in a more especial man- 
ner, to those departments of science to which they are severally 
assigned, and to whom all questions connected with such branches 
are proposed to be referred, including the selection of the memoirs 
to which the Royal Medals shall be given. The Council have 
thought proper, likewise, in the formation of these committees, to 
enlarge the number of the sciences, which form the Medallic cycle 
above referred to, from six to eight, by separating the science of 
Meteorology from that of Physics, and the science of Botany and 
the laws of Vegetable Organization and' Life, from that of Zoology 
and Animal Physiology. I sincerely rejoice, Gentlemen, in the 
adoption of this arrangement, as I think it admirably calculated to 
give a more marked and specific distinction to those sciences which 
the Fellows of the Royal Society are bound more especially, by the 
obligations of the Charter, to cultivate, and as tending, likewise, to 
bring those persons who are engaged in common pursuits into more 
frequent intercourse with each other; and thus to afford them ia- 
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creased opportunities of appreciating their mutual labours, of lie- < 
vising new and Important trains of investigation, as well as of se- 
curing public: aid and general co-operation in the accomplishment 
of -objects which are too costly or too vast for individual* to under- 
take or to attempt. 

The fcture developement of many of the science* is becoming 
daily more and more dependent upon co-operative labour. We an 
rapidly approaching great and comprehensive generalizations, which 
can only be completely established or disproved by 'very widely 
distributed and, in many eases, by absolutely simultaneous observa- 
tions. Major Sabine has lately Collected with great labour, and re- 
duced and analysed- with great ability, a vast mass of observations 
relating to the distribution of the earth's magnetism ; and the result 
has pointed out not merely the proper fields of our future researches, 
but likewise their great extent and the enormous amount of labour 
•till required for their cultivation. A society on the continent, headed 
by the justly celebrated (Jsossy to whom the Copley Medal has beea 
this year adjudged for his magnetics! researches, my cotemporary and 
fellow student at Gottingen, has instituted' a system of simultaneous 
observations on the periodical and irregular movements of the mag- 
netic needle at various stations In different parts of Europe, which 
suggest conclusions of the most surprising and interesting nature; 
these can only be folly wDtfced out and confirmed by the adoption 
of a similar system of observations in places extremely remote from 
each other on the 1 surface ti? th> globe. The researches on the tides, 
which have bceB so laboriously and so successfully prosecuted by 
Professor Whewell and'Mr. Lubbock* havo led, and can lead to few 
genera) and certain conclusions- without the aid of labours of this 
nature; and a memorable exemplification of their value, even whett 
given in their rudest and least perfect form*, Is presented in this 
discovery- of the " Law of Storms," which Col. Reid has recently 
published, and which promises results so important to the interests 
of navigation and the canse df humanity. ' In the science of Mete^ 
orology, which still remains destitute even of approximations to ge- 
neral laws, it is to a well-organized system of simultaneous observa- 
tions that we must look for the acquisition of such a knowledge of 
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the range and character of atmospheric influences and changes, aw 
may become the basis of a well-compacted and consistent, theory,- 
and rescue this science from the reproach, under which it has too 
long and too justly laboured, of presenting: little more than a con- 
fused mass of almost entirely insulated results. Undertakings, how- 
ever, of this extensive and laborious nature are far beyond the 
reach of individual enterprise, and can only be accomplished by 
national aid and co-operation, 

- We bave lately witnessed an example where the Storthing, or 
National Assembly of Norway, a body composed partly of peasants, 
and representing one of the poorest countries in Europe, undertook 
the charge of a magnetical expedition to Siberia, on the recom- 
mendation and under the direction of their distinguished country- 
man, M. Hsmatean, at 'the same time that (hey refused a grant of 
money to aid in building a palace for their sovereign ; and I feel 
confident that the united wishes of men of science in this and 
ether countries, whose influence on public opinion is becoming 
daily more and more manifest, particularly when expressed in favour 
of purely scientific objects which cannot be effected without the as- 
sistance and the resources of the nation, will not be without their 
effect on the Government of our own country, which has always 
taken the lead in the promotion of geographical as well as scientific 
investigations and discoveries, and which p oss e mod , beyond any other 
nation, advantages for their proseautinn.and accomplishment, not 
merely from its superior wealth, but from the range and distribution 
of its commerce and its colonies in every region of the globe. 

There is one other event to which I wish to advert previously to 
concluding this portion of my address to you, and which I conceive 
I may do with the strictest propriety, as it is. closely connected with 
the general interests of the Royal Society. I allude to the return of 
Sir John Herechel to this country, after an -absence of several years, 
devoted, from a sense of filial duty, to the completion of that great 
task which he felt to have been transmitted to hint as an inheritance 
from his venerable and illustrious father. I bave so often had oc- 
casion to allude, from this Chair, to the merits of that distinguished 
person, and to express the respect whioh 1 felt, for his great attain- 
ments, the pride with which I cherished his friendship, the deep in- 
terest which I took in his labours, and my admiration of the truly 
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modest and philosophical spirit in which they were conducted, tha t 
I should be guilty of a very superfluous repetition of what I have 
before addressed to you, if I ventured to enlarge upon them now; 
bnt I should ill discharge my duty, whilst still entitled to address 
you as the official head of the scientific establishment of this coun- 
try, if I omitted to avail myself of this or any other opportunity of 
expressing the gratification which I experienced in June last, when 
called upon to preside at that great convention of the most eminent 
men who adorn our country, who combined together with such sin- 
gular unanimity and enthusiasm to pay their homage to science and 
knowledge, and those great interests with which their cultivation 
and progress are connected, by paying so signal a tribute of respect 
and honour to the most accomplished and the most devoted of our 
living philosophers. I feel assured, Gentlemen, that the proceed- 
ings of that memorable day will produce marked and durable ef- 
fects upon the scientific prospects of our country, by proving that 
pre-eminent merit will meet with sympathy at least, if not with re- 
ward, and as offering sure and unequivocal indications both of the 
power and direction of public opinion amongst the most cultivated 
and enlightened classes of society ; and it was chiefly as an expres- 
sion of the deference paid by the government of this country to the 
opinions and wishes of the scientific world, that I rejoiced in being 
authorized and requested by the prime minister of the crown to 
offer to Sir John Herschel the rank of baronet, on the occasion of 
the coronation of Her Majesty, though well convinced that such an 
accession of social rank was not required to give dignity to one 
whose name is written in the imperishable records of the great sy- 
stem of the universe. 

. It would ill become me, while gratefully acknowledging my sense 
of your past kindnesses towards myself, to venture to refer to the 
name of my presumed successor in the Chair of this Society in any 
terms which might be interpreted as an undue anticipation of the 
result of this day's proceedings, or as appearing to interfere with the 
free use of the franchise which every Fellow possesses, and is ex- 
pected and required to exercise ; but I cannot be ignorant of the 
various accomplishments, the courteous and unassuming manners, 
the warmth of heart and active benevolence which distinguish the 
nobleman who has been nominated by the Council ; and I rejoice 
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.most sincerely that the Society possesses amongst its members, as a 
candidate far your suffrages, one ho well qualified to preside at your 
meetings, and to watch over your interests. 

Amongst the deceased members, I find twenty-seven On the 
Home, and four on the Foreign list, including some very consider- 
able names. I shall now proceed to notice such of their number 
as have been most distinguished for their scientific labours, for their 
public services, or for their encouragement and patronage of science 
and the arts. 

Thomas Andrew Knight, of Downton Castle, Herefordshire, the 
President of the Horticultural Society of London, to the establish- 
ment and success of which he so greatly contributed, was born in the 
year 1758. He was educated at Ludlow school, and afterwards be- 
came a member of Balliol College, Oxford. From his earliest years 
he appears to have shown a predominant taste for experimental 
researches in gardening and vegetable physiology, which the imme- 
diate and uncontrolled possession of an ample fortune gave him 
every opportunity of indulging ; proposing to himself in fact, as one 
of the great objects of his life, to effect improvements in the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, by new modes of culture, by the 
impregnation of different varieties of the same species, and various 
other expedients, commensurate with those which had already been 
effected by agriculturists and others in the animal kingdom, by a 
careful selection of parents, by judicious crossing, pnd by the avoid- 
ance of too close an alliance of breeds. Id the year ] 795 he contri- 
buted to our Transactions his first, and perhaps, h> most important 
paper, on the transmission of the diseases of decay and old age of 
the parent-tree to all its descendants propagated by grafting or 
layers, being the result of experiments which had already been long 
continued and very extensively varied, and which developed views 
of the greatest importance and novelty in the economy of practical 
gardening, and likewise of very great interest in vegetable physio- 
logy. This paper was succeeded by more than twenty others, 
chiefly written between the years 1799 and 1812, containing the de- 
tails of his most ingenious and original experimental researches on 
the ascent and descent of the sap in trees ; on the origin and offices 
of the alburnum and bark;on the phenomena of germination ; on the 
functions of leaves ; on the influence of light, and upon many other 
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subjects, constituting a series of facts, and of deduction* from them, 
which have exercised the most marked influence upon- the progress 
of our knowledge of this -most important department of- the laws- of 
vegetable organization and life. • --■: 

Mr. Knight succeeded Sir Joseph Banks in the presidency of tie 
Horticultural Society, and contributed no fewer than 114 papers 
to the different volumes .of its Transactions: these contributions 
embrace almost every .variety of subject connected witfcii Horti- 
culture; such as the production of new and improved- varieties 
of fruits and vegetables ; the adoption of new modes of grafting, 
planting, and training fruit-trees ; the construction of forcing-frame* 
and hot-houses ; the economy of bees, and many other questions 
of practical gardening, presenting the most important results of his 
very numerous and well-devised experiments.' 

Mr. Knight was a ponson of great activity of body and mind, 
and of singular perseverance and energy- in the pursuit of his fa- 
vourite science : .he was a' .very lucid and agreeable writer, and it 
would be difficult to name any other cotemporary author in this 
or other countries who has made suck important additions to rfuc 
knowledge of horticulture and the economy of vegetation. 

Ear Richard Colt I-Ioare, the owner of the beautiful domain of 
Stourhead in Wiltshire, was the author of many valuable historical 
and topographical works, and more especially of the history of his 
native county, presenting so, .numerous and such splendid funereal 
and other monuments of the' primitive inhabitants of Great Britain, 
which he investigated with a perseverance and success unrivalled 
by any other antiquary. The early possession of an ample fortune 
and of all the luxuries of his noble residence, seem to have stimu- 
lated, rather than checked, the more ardent pursuit of those favourite 
studies,- which occupied his almost exclusive attention for more than 
fifty years of his life i and he was at all times, both by his co-operation 
and patronage, ready to aid other labourers in the same field which ' 
he had himself cultivated with so much success and industry. 

Sir Richard Hoare was a very voluminous original author, and on ' 
a great variety of subjects; he printed a catalogue of his unique ■ 
collection of books relating to the history and topography of Italy, , 
the whole of which he presented to the British Museum, to which 
he was, on other occasions, a liberal 1 >ene1 actor. He likewise pub- 
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Iwiietl editions of many of our. ancient chronicles ; and it is only 
to be- Lamented that one who has contributed under so many forms 
to our knowledge of antiquity, and who presents so many claims 
to the grateful commemoration of the 'fri emit of literature' ami th<r 
arts, should have beeninflueneed so much, and so frequently, by 
the. very Unhappy ambition, of which some, well -known and di- 
stinguisbed literary bodies of our own time hare set so unworthy 
an examiner of grring an artificial value to their publication;!, by th& 
extreme. smalm ess of the number of: copies which they allow to be 
printed or circulated.; thus defeating the very objects of that great 
invention, whose .triumphs were pretended :W be the very ground- 1 
work of tbatr association. . 

Mr. George Hibuert was one of -the most distinguished -of those 
princely merchants whose knowledge of literature, patronage of the 
arts, and extensive inbsreaume witn the world have contributed so 
much, in a great commercial country like sor own, to elevate tho 
rank and character of. the class to which they belong, and to give to 
the pursuits of wealth an eulargedand liberalizing spirit. Mr. Hib- 
bert possessed, during tl^most active period of bis life, an nncom- 
mon influence .amongst the. great commercial hod ins of the men 
twipolia, and more particularly amongst. those connected with the 
West India trade, from his integrity and high character, his great 
knowledge of business, his excellent sense aid. judgement, and his: 
clearness and rendinesainpublifcspcaking. He wbs an excellent bo- 
tanist,, and the collection :o£ -plants which, bfc bad tanned at his resi- 
dence at Clapham, was remarkable not metety for its great extent, hot 
likewise for the great number of extremely rare plants which it con- 
tained. He- was well known also a* a very extensive and judicious- 
collector of books, prints, drawiugaand paintings, ami was endearo* 
to a large circle of privateiriends, amongst the most cultivated classes 
of seeiety in this country, by his refined yet simple manners, his 
happy temper, and his many social and. domestic 'virtues* .. 

Sir Abraham Hume, who had attained at the time of his dead* 
the venerable age of ninety years, was the father of the Royal So- 
ciety ; he was a man of cultivated taste- end very extensive: ac- 
quirements, and throughout his life a liheml patron and encourages 
of the. line arts. 

Lord.: Fasnborbugh was the son-in-law of Sir Abraham. Hume,! 
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whom he greatly resembled in his tastes and accomplishments; Tor 
more thai) thirty years of his life he held various public situations 
in the successive admin ist rat iocs of this country, but quitted his 
official employments on his elevation to the peerage in 1826: 
from that period he devoted himself almost entirely to the improve- 
ment and decoration of his beautiful residence at Bromley Hill; to 
the proposal and promotion of plans for the architectural improve- 
ment of the metropolis ; to the selection of pictures for the National 
Gallery* which he greatly enriched by his bequests ; and to the va- 
rious duties imposed upon him by his official connexion with the 
British Museum, and many other public institutions. 

The Karl of Eldon, though possessing few relations with science 
or literature, presents too remarkable an example of the openings 
afforded by the institutions of this country to men of great and com- 
manding talents for the attainment of the highest rank and wealth, 
to be passed over without notice in this obituary of our deceased 
Fellows. Lord Eldon *as matriculated as a member of University 
College, Oxford, under the tuition of his brother, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, in 1766; and an academical prize which he gained in the 
following year, for an " Essay on the Advantages of Foreign Tra- 
vel," gave the first evidence of his possession of those great powers 
of minute analysis and careful research, which made him afterwards 
so celebrated. His early marriage terminated somewhat prematurely 
his academical prospects, and forced him to adopt the profession of 
the law, after narrowly escaping other occupations of a much more 
humble character. He was compelled to struggle for several years of 
his lite with poverty and discouragement, when a fortunate opportunity 
enabled him to give proof of his extraordinary attainments, and ra- 
pidly conducted him to the command of wealth and professional emi- 
nence. After filling with great distinction the offices of Solicitor and 
Attorney-General, he became Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas and 
a peer in 1799, and finally Lord Chancellor of England in 1801, a 
'situation which he continued to hold, with a short interruption, for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Of his political character and con- 
duct it becomes not me to speak ; but his profound knowledge of 
the laws of England, his unrivalled acuteness and sagacity, and his 
perfect impartiality and love of justice, have received the concur- 
rent acknowledgment and admiration of men of all parties. 
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The Rev. Thomas Carton, Senior Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, was in early life a schoolfellow of Lord Nelson, of whose 
talents or character, however, he retained no very vivid impressions : 
he became a Member of the University in 1777, and when he took 
bis degree in 1781 he was fourth Wrangler and first Smith's Prize- 
man, a discrepancy in the results of two similar examinations, which 
is said to have led to the adoption of some regulations prevent- 
ing their recurrence in future. In the year 1800 he became one 
of the public tutors of his college, in conjunction with its pre- 
sent venerable and distinguished master, and secured, in a very 
uncommon degree, the respect and love of his pupils, by his skill 
and knowledge as a teacher, and by his kind and vigilant attention 
to their interests: he quitted the tuition in 1810, and for the re- 
mainder of his life he devoted himself, almost exclusively, to the 
cultivation of practical and theoretical astronomy, having succeeded 
to Mr. Ludlam in the management of the observatory which is 
placed over one of the interior gateways of the college. He possessed 
a most accurate knowledge of the theory and use of astronomical 
instruments, and was a most scrupulous and skilful observer ; and he 
is known to have left behind a very large mass of observations, par- 
ticularly of occultations, most carefully detailed and recorded. Mr. 
Cation was a man of very courteous manners and most amiable 
character, and possessed of a very extensive acquaintance both with 
literature and science. He died in the month of January last, in the 
eightieth year of his age, deeply regretted by the members of the 
college in which he had passed the greatest part of his life. 

Mr. Henry Earle, one of the Senior Surgeons of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, was the son of one very eminent surgeon, Sir James Earle, 
and the grandson of another, Mr. Percival Pott. He was the author 
of many valuable articles in different medical journals, and likewise 
of two papers in our Transactions; one detailing the result of a 
very notel and difficult surgical operation, and the other on the 
mechanism of the spine, which were published in 1822 and 1828. 
Mr. Earle was considered to be one of the most skilful and scien- 
tific surgeons of his age, and was justly esteemed by his professional 
and other friends not merely for his great acquirements, but for his 
kindness of heart and upright and honourable character. 

John Lloyd Williams, formerly British resident at Benares, was 
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the author of three short papers iu oar Transactions in the year 
1 793 ; two of them upon the method of making ice at Benares, by 
means of extremely porous and shallow evaporating pans of unbiased 
earthenware, placed upon dry straw or sugar-cane; and the last fur- 
nishing additional descriptions of the great quadrants and gnomon 
in the observatory at Benares, which had been described in a paper 
in our Transactions in 1777 by Sir Robert Barker. . , , . 

The Foreign Members whom the Society has lost during the last 
year, are Dr. Nathaniel Bowditeh, of Boston, in America ; Messieurs 
Dulong and Frederic Cuvier, of Paris ; and Dr, Martin van Minim, 
of Haarlem. 

i Dr. Nathaniel Bowditeh of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts 
in America, was bom at Salem, in die same State, in 1773: be was 
removed from school at the age of ten years to assist his father in 
his trade as a eooper, and was indebted ferall his subsequent acqui- 
sitions, including the Latin and some modern languages and a pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, entirely to his own 
exertions unaided by any instruction whatever. He became after- 
wards a clerk to a ship-chandler, where his taste for astronomy first 
showed itself, and was sufficiently advanced to enable him to master 
the rules for the calculation of a lunar eclipse ; and his subsequent 
occupation as supercargo in & merchant vessel sailing from Salem 
to the East Indies, tai naturally to the further developement of 
his early tastes, by the active and assiduous study of those depart- 
ments of that great and; comprehensive science which are most im- 
mediately subservient to the purposes of navigation. It was owing 
to the reputation which he had thus acquired for his great knowledge 
of nautical astronomy, that he was employed by the booksellers to 
revise several successive editions of Hamilton Moore's Practical 
Navigator, which he afterwards replaced by an original work on 
the same subject, remarkable for the clearness and conciseness of 
its rules, for its numerous and comprehensive tables, the greatest 
part of which he had himself recalculated and refrained, and for its 
perfectly practical character as a manual of navigation i this work, 
which has been repubifehed in this country , has been for many years 
almost exclusively used in the United States of America. 

Dr. Bowditeh having been early elected a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, commenced the publics- 
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tion of a aeries of communication a in the Memoirs of that Society, 
which speedily established his reputation as one of the first astro- 
nomers and mathematicians of America, and attracted likewise the 
favourable notice of men of science in Europe. 

During the last twenty years of his life, Dr. Bowdttch was em- 
ployed as the acting president of an Insurance Company at Salem, and 
latterly also as actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company at Boston : the income which he derived from these 
employments, and from the savings of former years, enabled him to 
abandon all other and more absorbing engagements, and to devote 
his leisure hours entirely to scientific pursuits. In 1815 he began his 
great work, the translation of the Mecanigue Celeste of Laplace, the 
fourth' and last volume of which was not quite completed at the time of 
his death. The American Academy over which he presided for many 
years, at a very early period of the progress of this very extensive 
and costly undertaking, very liberally ottered to defray the expense of 
printing it ; but he preferred to publish it- from his own very limited 
means, and to dedicate it as a splendid and durable monument of his 
own labours and of the state of science la his country. He died in ' 
March last, in the sixty -fifth year of his age, after a life of singular 
usefulness and most laborious exertion, in the full enjoyment of 
every honour which his grateful countrymen . in every part of 
America could pay to so distinguished a jfeUow-citizun. 

Dr. Bowditch's translation of the great work of Laplace is a pro- 
duction of much labour and of no ordinary merit : every person who 
is acquainted with the original must be aware of the great number 
of steps in the demonstrations which are left unsupplied, in many 
cases comprehending the entire processes which connect the enun- 
ciation of the propositions with the conclusions, and the constant 
reference which is made, both tacit and expressed, to results and 
principles, both analytical and mechanical, which are co-extensive 
with the entire range of known mathematical science : but in Dr, 
Bowditch's very elaborate commentary every deficient step is sup- 
plied, every suppressed demonstration ia introduced, every reference 
explained and illustrated, and a work which the labours of an ordi> 
nary life could hardly master, is rendered accessible to every reader 
who is acquainted with the principles of the differential and inte- 
gral calculus, and in possession of even an elementary knowledge 
of statical and dynamical principles. 
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When we consider the circumstances of Dft Bowditeh'a early life, 
the obstacles which opposed* his progress, the steady perseverance 
with which he overcame them, and the courage with which he ven- 
tured to expose the mysterious treasures of tint sealed book, which 
had hitherto only been approached by those whose way had been 
cleared for them by a systematic and regular mathematical educa- 
tion, we shall be fully justified in pronouncing him to have been a 
most remarkable example of the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties, and well worthy of the enthusiastic respect and admiration 
of his countrymen, whose triumphs in the fields of practical science 
have fully equalled, if not surpassed, the noblest works of the ancient 
world. 

Pierre Louis Dulong was born at Paris in 1785 : he became an 
orphan at the age of four years ; and though hardly possessing the 
most ordinary advantages of domestic instruction or public education, 
his premature talents and industry gained him admission at the age 
of 16 to the Polytechnic School, which has been so fertile in the pro- 
duction of great men, of which he became afterwards successively e\- 
miner, professor, and director. He first followed the profession of 
medicine, which he abandoned on being appointed Professor of 
Chemistry to the Faculty of Sciences. He became a member of the 
Institute in 1823, in the Section of the physical sciences. On the 
death of the elder Cuvie* he was appointed Secretaire Perpetuel 
to the Institute, a -situation from which he was afterwards compelled 
to retire by the pressure of those infirmities which terminated in 
his death in the fifty-fourth year of his age. ' " 

M. Dulong was almost equally distinguished for his profound 
knowledge of chemistry and of physical philosophy. His " Re* 
searches on the mutual decomposition of the soluble and insoluble 
Salts," form a most important contribution to our knowledge of che- 
mical statics. He was the discoverer of the hypophotphorout acid, 
and also of the chlorure of azote, the most dangerous of chemical 
compounds, and his experiments upon it were prosecuted with a 
courage nearly allied to rashness, which twice exposed his life to 
serious danger ; and his memoirs on the " Combinations of phospho- 
rus with oxygen," on the " hyponitric add," on the oxalic acid^ 
and other subjects, are sufficient to establish his character as a most 
ingenious and accurate experimenter, and as a chemical philosopher 
of the highest order. 
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